This  newsletter  details  the  Guild's  contact  areas  during  the  annual  ANA  convention, 
this  year  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  not  too  early  to  purchase  tickets,  make  plans  to  be  an 
active  participant  on  stage  during  our  meeting  and  generally  decide  to  become  involved. 
The  Guild  needs  YOU.  Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Dear  NLGers, 

Our  annual  Bash  to  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  conjunction  with  the  Amer- 
ican Numismatic  Association  Convention 
has  been  set  for  Wednesday  evening, 

August  20th> immediately  following  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society  banquet.  This 
should  be  approximately  at  10:00  p.m. 
and  probably  will  be  held  just  across 
the  hall  from  the  TAMS  banquet.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  name  of  the  room  is  not 
known  at  this  time,  but  you  will  be 
notified  in  the  Newsletter  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  any  event,  please  mark 
your  calendar  accordingly  for  August 
20th. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  selling  of 
tickets  this  year,  we  will  have  elongateds 
for  tickets.  These  may  be  purchased  from 
our  Newsletter  Editor,  Lee  Martin, 
through  the  mail  beginning  now.  They 
will  serve  also  as  a numismatic  memento 
of  the  big  event.  Each  ticket  will  be 
$5  and  they  will  also  be  available  during 
the  convention.  You  may  be  prepared 
ahead  of  time  by  sending  for  them  now. 

Our  annual  symposium  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  August  21st,  at  10:00  a. m. 
Again,  the  room  is  not  known  at  this 
time,  but  will  appear  in  our  next  News- 


letter with  other  publicity.  Please  put 
this  time  on  your  calendar  and  let's  have 
a record  turn-out  for  Harry  Forman, 

Harvey  Stack,  and  John  Ford.  After  last 
year's  difficulties  of  time  and  scheduling 
for  this  event,  the  speakers  hardly  had 
time  to  warm  up.  We  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  this  all  star  line-up. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find 
our  new  improved  rules  for  our  NLG  writing 
awards.  It  is  not  too  early  to  submit 
your  entries  - some  have  already  been 
received  by  me.  We  do  need  more  participa- 
tion in  the  judging.  Won't  you  give  a little 
of  your  valuable  time  for  this  endeavor? 
Please  let  me  know.  Hopefully,  we  will 
receive  entries  in  every  category  this  year. 

We  are  happy  to  have  the  following  new 
members:  Michael  Thome  of  Mississippi  State, 
MS;  Maj . Joseph  E.  Boling  of  Indianapolis, 

IN,  and  Vic  Russ  of  Waterbury,  CT.  Welcome 
to  NLG! 

Remember  these  dates'.  May  15th  for  the 
NLG  Writing  Awards,  August  20th  for  our 
annual  Bash,  and  August  21st  for  our  magni- 
ficent Forum.  Photo  contest  entries  should 
be  sent  to  our  faithful  editor,  Lee  Martin, 
who  in  turn  will  bring  them  to  Cincinnati 
for  judging.  Other  entries  must  be  mailed 
to  me . 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

CONTEST 

This  year  the  photo- 
graphy contest  will  be 
judged  in  Cincinnati.  v. 

All  photographs  submitted 
will  be  placed  on  display 
and  thus  members  can  see  what  the  compe- 
tition was  like  and  how  cooperative  Guild 
photographers  were. 

Photographs  may  be  forwarded  to  Editor 
Lee  Martin  who  will  transport  them  to 
Cincinnati  where  judging  will  occur. 

Categories  in  the  photographic  contest 
include  black  and  white  photos  and  color 
photos.  We  are  unable  to  judge  color 
transparencies  because  of  a lack  of  display 
facilities.  Photographs  should  be  at  least 
5 by  7 in  size  and  a maximum  of  16  by  20 
inches.  It  is  practical  to  mount  the 
pictures  for  better  display. 

* * * 


SHAME 
SHAME 
SHAME 

David  Gladfelter  had  a great  idea 
and  asked  members  to  respond  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Guild  introduce 
a rarity  grading  guide  that  would  be 
accepted  by  all.  Too  many  individuals 
have  used  a rarity  guide  that  differs 
greatly  from  earlier  ideas. 

Gladfelter  contacted  some  of  the 
most  prominent  names  in  the  hobby 

and  asked  them  to  drop  a line  to 
this  newsletter  with  their  ideas. 
Results  to  date--the  rarest  of  the 
rare--zero  letters  available. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  that  can 
clear  some  of  the  confusion  or  if 
you  prefer  a specific  guide,  won't 
you  make  your  viewpoint  known? 

i<  i(  -k 


COLUMNIST  WANTED 

White's  Electronics,  1011  Pleasant 
Valley  Road,  Sweet  Home,  Oregon  97386 
(phone  503  367-6121),  Attn.  Pam  Doan, 
is  seeking  someone  to  write  an  occasional 
column  for  their  newsletter.  The  column 
consists  primarily  of  answering  readers' 
questions.  The  questions  generally  pertain 


to  material  found  while  using  one  of 
White's  detectors. 

The  need  is  imperative  so  if  you  have 
the  time  and  want  to  devote  the  energy, 
please  call  at  once.  There  is  some  pay 
i nvol ved. 

★ * * 


LOOKING  FOR  A MARKET? 

There  are  more  investment  and 
money-minded  magazines  on  the  market 
than  in  the  past.  Longtime  circula- 
tion leaders  include  Money,  Baron's, 
Fortune  and  a host  of  others  that 
do  not  include  coin  columns  but  pre- 
tend to  encourage  the  investor. 

The  lack  of  a coin  column  in  these 
publications  is  ridiculous  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Guild  members  will  make 
that  view  known  if  they  desire  to 
be  represented  in  major  publications. 

The  gyrations  of  the  stock  and 
bond  markets  are  no  more  interesting 
than  the  confusion  of  the  commodity 
marketplace.  The  latter,  at  least 
as  far  as  silver  and  gold  are  concern- 
ed, is  directly  related  to  the  world 
of  coins. 

The  intense  interest  in  silver 
and  gold  should  motivate  general 
interest  magazines  toward  acceptance 
of  numismatic  articles  written  for 
the  beginner. 


THE  MAURICE  M.  GOULD  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Once  again  Medallic  Art  will  co- 
sponsor this  annual  event.  Columnists 
who  write  for  non-numismat ic  publica- 
tions are  eligible. 

Three  categories  exist:  publications 
with  a circulation  of  less  than 
100,000,  those  with  100,000  or  more, 
and  syndicated.  The  latter  category 
includes  anyone  whose  column  appears 
in  more  than  one  publication  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  Maurice  M.  Gould  awards  have 
traditionally  been  presented  to  colum- 
nists writing  for  general  circulation 
newspapers.  There  was  an  exception 
last  year  in  one  category,  but  the 
primary  group  of  entrants  and  the 
focus  of  the  awards  is  for  coin 
columnists  appearing  at  least  once 
a week . 

Numismatic  publications  are  also 
competitive  via  our  enclosed  rules 
which  offer  recognition  of  talent. 

* * * 
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JOBS 

From  time  to  time  organizations 
Contact  the  Guild  and  request  that 
Guild  members  be  notified  of  available 
positions. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining 
a major  numismatic  company,  why  not 
make  your  needs  known  and  drop  a 
line  to  Lee  Martin  so  that  your  name 
will  be  high  on  the  list  of  individuals 
to  be  contacted  when  an  opening  occurs. 

In  the  past  week  or  so,  at  least 
three  major  coin  companies  have 
advertised  in  Coin  World  for  help. 

The  coin  collector  has  made  the 
numismatist  in  short  supply  as  far 
as  investment  companies  are  concern- 
ed . 

This  publication  is  always 
interested  in  member  activities. 

There  has  been  a lack  of  columns 
in  recent  months.  Members  are  asked 
to  drop  a line.  The  "line"  can  con- 
sist of  200-300  words  and  cover  any- 
thing of  interest  to  members.  Why 
not  tell  us  about  your  other  hobby 
if  you  are  tired  of  writing  about 
coins? 

* * * 


NLG  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Leon  Lindheim,  Treasurer 

Receipts 


Initiation  Fees  Received 

$ 276.70 

Advertising  Income 

1,400.00 

Donations 

80.00 

Prepaid  Dues 

705.00 

Dues 

689.50 

"Bash"  tickets  sold 

793.15 

$3,944.35 

Cash  on  Hand,  Dec.  31,  1978 

3,090.65 

$7,035.00 

Disbursement 

Newsletter 

$ 548.78 

Postage  & Telephone 

138.91 

Printing 

176.95 

Statement  Preparation 

316.01 

Trophies,  prizes,  medals,  etc. 

640.44 

"Bash"  charges 

718.99 

ANA  membership 

20.00 

$2,560.08 

Cash  on  Hand,  Dec.  31,  1979 

4,474.92 

$7,035.00 

A BUDGET  IS  A METHOD 
OF  WORRYING  BEFORE  YOU 
SPEND  YOUR  MONEY  INSTEAD 
OF  AFTERWARD. 


CENTSIBLE  FACTS 

By 

MARTHA  STEVENSON 

One  of  the  strongest  pleas  made  for  the 
return  of  coins  hoarded  appeared  in,  "The 
Coin  Collector's  Journal"  by  the  first 
woman  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  in  the  September- 
October,  1943  issue.  The  article  had  a 
very  impressive  caption;  "COIN  COLLECTORS 
ASKED  TO  STOP  SAVING  INDIAN-HEAD  PENNIES." 

In  the  period  of  1859-1909  and  prior 
to  the  Lincoln-Head  cent,  nearly 
2,000,000,000  Indian-Head  cents  were  dis- 
tributed. There  may  have  been  a wide- 
spread rumor  that  one  day  this  cent  would 
be  very  valuable,  creating  the  shortage. 
"Reports  from  coin  dealers  revealed  that, 
after  the  coins  had  been  in  circulation, 
they  were  worth  only  face  value,"  the 
Treasury  said.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  the  desperate  need  for  strategic 
materials  in  the  Indian-Head  cent.  The 
United  States  was  deep  into  World  War  II. 

The  Indian-Head  cent  designed  by  James 
B.  Longacre;  weight,  4.67  grams,  contained 
.880  copper  and  .120  nickel,  between 
1859-1864  were  all  coined  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint.  The  Indian-Head  cent  from 
1865-1909  (prior  to  the  Lincoln-Head  cent) 
weighed  3.11  grams  and  had  .950  copper  and 
.050  tin  and  zinc. 

The  Treasury  asked  30,000,000  school 
children  to  help  in  a special  drive  to 
bring  back  all  idle  Indian-Head  cents  so 
that  the  United  States  could  meet  the 
demands  of  commerce.  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe 
Ross,  mint  director,  said  "many  tons  of 
vital  metal  could  be  saved  if  coins  were 
kept  circulating,  thus  reducing  demand  for 
new  coinage."  The  drive  for  Indian-Head 
cents  in  exchange  for  war  stamps  or  bonds, 
began  the  trend  for  team-work  among  all 
the  school  children  to  return  the  idle 
cents  of  1859-1909;  back  in  circulation. 

Author's  References:  "A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins"  by  R.  S.  Yoeman 
"Famous  First  Facts"  by  Joseph  Nathan  Kane 

In  the  year  1840,  England  issued  the 
first  postage  stamp.  It  was  printed  in 
black  ink  and  the  cost  was  one  penny.  Soon 
it  became  known  as  the  "Penny-Black".  The 
set  price  of  one  penny  was  established 
for  all  letters  being  sent  through  the 
mail --no  matter  where  in  Britain,  for 
del i very. 
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Centsible  Facts .. Cont'd. 

Of  course,  mail  was  sent  and  received 
before  postage  stamps  came  along.  But  it 
was  the  receiver  of  a letter  who  paid  for 
its  transportation  from  one  mail  station 
to  another,  not  the  sender.  The  postage 
rates  were  sometimes  alarmingly  high  and 
often  a family  was  unable  to  accept  a 
letter  from  the  postman  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  postage. 

Because  of  these  problems,  the  mail 
was  an  unpopular  form  of  communication 
and  was  only  used  in  an  emergency  or  matters 
of  extreme  importance.  Many  of  them  were 
disturbed  with  this  method,  especially  one 
schoolteacher,  Rowland  Hill.  One  day  in 
1840,  he  had  a brainstorm;  he  thought,  why 
not  have  something  affixed  to  an  envelope 
containing  the  letter  to  prove  postage  was 
already  paid  for- -by  the  sender.  He  brought 
this  revolutionary  idea  before  the  British 
Parliament  and  it  was  an  immediate  success. 

Within  one  year  after  Rowland  Hill's 
proposal  to  Parliament,  other  nations 
followed  Britain's  footsteps  and  established 
a postal  system  of  their  own. 

The  first  adhesive  stamps  were  issued  by 
the  City  Dispatch  Post,  established 
February  15,  1842,  by  Alexander  M.  Greig,  with 
the  main  office  at  46  William  Street,  New  York. 
The  stamps  were  engraved  by  Rawdon,  Wright 
& Hatch,  New  York  City  and  printed  in  sheets 
of  42  stamps.  They  were  a three-cent  denomi- 
nation and  sold  singly  or  $2.50  per  hundred. . 
what  a bargain! 

In  the  United  States,  between  the  years 
of  1842  and  1851,  postage  prices  fluctuated 
and  finally  a set  amount  for  each  stamp  was 
agreed  upon.  Postage  rates  were  reduced 
from  five  cents  to  three  cents.  Since  copper 
one-cent  pieces  did  not  circulate  freely  in 
certain  states,  Congress  authorized  a 
three-cent  silver  coin  in  order  for  people  to 
purchase  one  postage  stamp  using  one  three 
cent  piece.  This  coin  was  legal  tender  up 
to  thirty  cents  for  other  purchases.  An 
Act  of  Congress  on  March  3,  1851  did  two 
unusual  things,  a three-cent  piece  containing 
75  percent  silver  and  25  percent  copper,  and 
the  smallest  coin  ever  struck  at  the  U.S. 

Mi  nt. 

During  its  first  few  years  the  three-cent 
silver  coin  proved  to  be  extremely  popular, 
but  after  that, it  fell  into  disfavor.  The 
biggest  complaint  was  its  size,  being  so 
small  that  it  was  mislaid  or  lost.  Conse- 
quently silver  coins  dropped  out  of  circula- 
tion, as  they  were  either  hoarded  or  melted 


for  other  silver  uses.  The  minting  of  the 
three-cent  silver  piece  halted  after  1873. ^ 

In  1860  and  1861,  the  Southern  States, 
better  known  as  the  Confederacy,  declared 
independence  from  the  Northern  States. 

By  this  time,  postage  stamps  were  unusually 
popular  and  in  great  demand.  The  price 
was  constant  at  three  cents;  and 
the  Confederacy  had  a fortune  in  United 
States  postage  stamps.  The  Southern 
post  offices  were  sending  their  stamps  north 
to  be  converted  into  money  and  then  sent 
south  again  to  purchase  bullets  for  Rebel 
guns.  As  one  can  readily  imagine,  the 
United  States  Post  Office  wanted  to  halt 
all  such  types  of  activities.  Therefore, 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  the  United  States 
Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair  made 
an  announcement  that  the  existing  stamps 
were  no  longer  valid.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  announcement,  a new  issuance  of 
stamps  was  made.  By  January  1,  1862, 
postage  stamps,  not  being  any  older  than 
just  a few  months,  were  the  only  ones 
found  on  any  matter  of  mail  in  the  United 
States . 

Author's  References: 

"A  Treasury  of  American  Coins"  by  Fred 
Reinfeld 

"Famous  First  Facts"  by  Joseph  Nathan  Kane 
"United  States  Post  Office,  Stamps  and 
Stories" 

* * ★ 

NOVEL  ADMISSION  TICKETS 

This  year  the  Guild  is  combining  a 
souvenir  coin  with  an  admission  ticket  and 
we  have  created  a stretched  U.S.  Lincoln 
cent  which  will  serve  as  the  ticket  but 
will  fe  retained  by  the  buyer.  It  will  be 
used  as  a pass  and  shown  at  the  door  to  the 
ticket  taker.  Price  per  ticket  is  $5.00. 
Tickets  will  be  available  during  the  Bash 
from  a number  of  sources  which  will  be 
announced  during  the  ANA  convention.  Those 
preferring  to  order  by  mail,  may  order  from 
Lee  Martin,  Box  667,  Beaumont,  CA  92223. 

* * * 

A NOTE  FROM  LEON  LIND HEIM 

"..Getting  along  great .. please  thank 
the  dozens  of  members  who  expressed  "get 
well  quickly"  wishes.  ^ 

* * * 

MONEY  IS  SO  TIGHT  TODAY  THAT  PEOPLE  I 
WOULDN'T  GIVE  2 CENTS  FOR  A COUPLE  OF 
YEARS  AGO  ARE  NOW  THREE  FOR  A QUARTER. 
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The  reproduction  of  a $1  Federal  Re- 
serve Note  on  the  March  3 cover  of  N ews- 
week  has  confused  many  people  concern- 
ing the  laws  relating  to  use  of  illustrations 
of  government  securities  and  obligations. 
Federal  law  prohibits  illustrations  of  cur- 
rency except  under  highly  specific  circum- 
stances. As  a law-enforcement  agency,  the 
Secret  Service  believes  it  has  a duty  not  only 
to  enforce  the  law  but,  equally  important,  to 
educate  and  inform  the  public  in  order  to 
prevent  counterfeiting  violations.  Unfortu- 
nately, Newsweek’s  actions  have  imped- 
ed that  process. 

Paul  A.  Scanlon 
United  States  Secret  Service 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
New  York,  N.Y. 

/ Newsweek  regrets  this  lapse. 
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Gold  rush.  With  the  price  of  gold  at 
high  levels,  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment plans  to  mint  a new  coin 
this  year  containing  one-half  ounce 
of  gold.  The  coin  will  sell  for  about 
half  the  price  of  the  Krugerrand, 
South  Africa’s  popular  1 -ounce 
piece,  which  brought  about  $645  in 
late  February. 

Israeli  currency.  After  struggling 
with  an  inflation  rate  of  1 1 1 percent 
last  year,  the  Israeli  government  re- 
placed its  pound  with  a new  curren- 
cy unit,  the  shekel,  worth  10  of  the 
old  pounds.  Finance  Minister  Yigal 
Hurvitz  said  that  the  government 
hopes  the  switch  will  have  a psycho- 
logical impact  because  one  unit  of 
currency  will  buy  more.  The  shekel 
will  be  phased  in  over  the  next 
three  months. 
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Ray  Bradbury,  the 
world’s  premier  science 
fiction  writer  had  the 
largest  audience  of  the 
weekend  conference.  His 
afternoon  discourse  was 
challenging,  provocative, 
informative  — and  full  of 
advice.  He  suggested,  in 
fact  demanded,  of  all  those 
interested  in  becoming 
writers,  that  they  "every 
day,  devote  at  least  one- 
half  hour  of  reading  — as 
follows,  one  poem,  one  es- 
say and  one  short  story.  If 
you  will  do  this  for  one 
year,  I guarantee  you  will 
have  ideas  to  write  about 
bursting  out  of  your  mind 
constantly  — You  won’t 
have  enough  time  to  write 
everything  that  you  want  to 
write  about.” 


‘WWA  HEAR  A 6000  ONE  ? THAT  QUARTER.  YOU  6AVE 
ME  TURNED  OUTTO  5E  A DOLLAR. ! " 


Washington,  D.C.— The  U.S.  will 
mint  and  sell  1 million  ounces  of 
gold  in  one  ounce  and  half  ounce 
coins.  No  sales  will  be  made  through 
coin  dealers  and  an  “800”  number 
will  give  each  day’s  gold  price. 


NEWS  & V 

There  are 


two  $100  bills 
around 
for  everyone 

By  JOSEPH  ALBRIGHT 
Cox  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  — For  a lot 
of  reasons  that  aren’t  nice,  the 
$100  bill  has  become  the  most 
popular  form  of  American 
currency. 

“To  me,  it  seems  like  an 
astronomical  proportion,”  said 
Mike  Merson,  the  Treasury 
Department  official  who  keeps 
track  of  how  many  greenbacks 
are  printed,  circulated  and 
destroyed. 

Most  Americans  have 
probably  never  felt  the  crispness 
of  a mint-fresh  C-note.  But 
official  inventories  show  there 
are  two  $100  bills  in  circulation 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  nation. 

Merson’s  latest  report  shows 
the  public  held  $41.7  billion  in 
$100  bills  as  of  Jan.  31.  This 
represented  38  percent  of 
America’s  $109.5  billion  pool  of 
circulating  paper  money. 


I E W S . . Cont ' d . 

The  $20  bill  used  to  be  the 
most  popular  denomination.  But 
these  days,  the  $20  bill  accounts 
for  a mere  $36.4  billion  of  the 
country’s  outstanding  cash. 

The  low  ly  $1  bills  are  more 
numerous,  but  they  add  up  to 
only  $3  billion.  By  contrast,  the 
jingle  of  all  circulating  coins  is 
said  to  be  worth  $11.6  billion. 

Thrifty  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  portrait  adorns  the  $100 
bill,  would  not  approve  the 
reasons  he  has  become  so  trendy. 

Part  of  the  reason  is 
inflation.  “A  lot  of  people  who 
used  to  get  their  paychecks 
cashed  in  $10s  and  $20s  are  now 
asking  for  $20s,  $50s  and  $100s,” 
said  one  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
official. 

It  is  partly  due  to  hoarding  of 
cash.  Another  government 
source  said  it  was  clear  a great 
many  $100  bills  are  being  socked 
away  in  private  stockpiles,  some 
of  them  outside  the  United 
States. 

And  it  is  partly  the  spread  of 
a so-called  “subterranean 
economy”  inhabited  by  dope 
pushers,  prostitutes,  gamblers  — 
as  well  as  upstanding  American 
business  persons  who  just  do  not 
want  to  pay  taxes. 


“A  good  many  people  are 
apparently  trying  to  operate  on  a 
cash  basis  in  order  to  avoid 
income  taxes,”  observed  Duane 
Kline,  a spokesman  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
Atlanta. 

“As  inflation  has  carried 
incomes  higher,  the  old  tax 
structure  has  provided  a bigger 
and  bigger  tax  bite.  And  this  nat- 
urally increases  the  incentive  for 
tax  evasion.” 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
New  York  is  the  largest  single 
distributor  of  new  $100  bills. 


New  Money  Shapes 
Would  Help  Blind 
Identify  Currency 
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Miami,  Fla.— Federal  investigators 
began  cataloging  thousands  of  re- 
cords of  First  Guaranty  Metals, 
which  may  have  defrauded  investors 
in  precious  metals  contracts.  A simi- 
lar investigation  is  underway  in 
FGM’s  Boston  office.  Millions  may 
be  involved. 
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Fortney  (Peter)  H.  Stark  (D-Calif.) 
has  proposed  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  print  currency 
in  a manner  that  would  enable  a blind 
person  to  determine  the  denomination  of 
each  note. 

Stark’s  bill  (H.R.  6027)  would  provide 
for  currency  in  denominations  of  $1,  $2, 

$5,  $10  and  $20  to  have  corners  trimmecL 
in  various  ways  so  that  the  value  of  eac^F 
piece  of  currency  can  be  identified  by 
touching  the  corners.  According  to  Stark, 
this  type  of  alteration  of  currency  is  prac- 
tical and  would  not  require  modifications 
of  currency  or  counting  machinery. 

So  far,  Stark  has  18  co-sponsors  who 
are  supporting  the  legislation  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  more  than  20  organi- 
zations working  in  behalf  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

John  H.  Maxson,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  said  his  organization  is  advo- 
cating the  legislation  which  he  feels  is 
long  overdue.  “I  think  Stark’s  proposal 
is  the  best  attempt  at  helping  blind  people 
with  currency  identification  problems.” 
Unlike  braille  or  other  embossings, 
this  plan  cannot  be  rendered  useless  by 
wearing  of  the  bills,  Stark  explained. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Cutting  the 
corners  off  the  bills  seems 
to  be  a good  idea  on  the  sur- 
face but  it  is  obvious  that 
anyone  could  then  raise  the 
denomination  as  far  as  a 
blind  person  is  concerned  bj 
trimming  an  additional  corner, 
etc.  The  suggestion  will  be 
subject  to  close  scrutiny  if 
it  is  to  become  a fact  of  1 ife. 
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THE  SILVER  INSTITUTE 


The  Silver  Institute  is  a worldwide 
ssociation  covering  miners,  refiners, 
fabricators  and  manufacturers.  Con- 
tact them  at  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (phone  202  331- 
1485) . Their  press  releases  are  worth 
having  and  are  most  informative. 

Silver  refining  figures  for  all 
known  refiners  in  the  U.S.  during 
January  1980  indicate  that  3,840,989 
ounces  of  silver  was  obtained  from  old 
coins.  This  percentage  was  minimum 
when  compared  to  other  silver  sources, 
but  it  was  almost  50%  higher  than  in 
December  1979  and  at  least  thirty  times 
greater  than  the  previous  1979  Jan- 
uary figure. 

Much  of  the  current  lack  of  interest 
in  silver  probably  stems  from  the  fact 
that  silver  refiners  are  overloaded 
and  have  as  much  as  a six  month's  back- 
log. This  has  reduced  demand  and  hope- 
fully may  mean  that  silver  coins  will 
slow  their  march  to  destruction. 

Incidentally,  another  77,396  ounces 
of  silver  coins  from  abroad  were 
melted  in  January  1980.  Perhaps  the 
sy  question  in  the  future  will  be-^ 

How  now,  coin  collector? 

* * * 
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THIS  ISSUE  INCLUDES  RULES  FOR  THE  NUMER- 
OUS AWARDS  TO  BE  PRESENTED  DURING  THE 
NLG  BASH.  PLEASE  FORWARD  ENTRIES  TO 
VIRGINIA  CULVER  NO  LATER  THAN  MAY  15. 


THE  FIRST  SCRIP  HONEY  to  be  self- 
liquidating  was  issued  March  8,  1933,  by 
the  Franklin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Franklin, 
Indiana.  The  method  of  liquidating  was 
that  of  placing  a two-cent  stamp  on  each 
dollar  every  time  it  circulated.  Twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars  of  scrip  was  issued, 
of  which  nine  hundred  dollars  was  paid  out. 
The  full  amount  would  have  been  paid  had 

the  banks  not  reopened. 
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FREE  NEWS 


Because  IPM  represents  clients  such 
as  The  British  Royal  Mint,  issuing  coinage 
for  dozens  of  nations,  we're  constantly 
releasing  numismatic  news  — items 
which  your  readers  will  want  to  know 
about. 

If  you're  not  already  on  our  mailing 
list,  please  write  or  call  us  today.  Photos 
of  new  coins  are  also  available,  and  our 
staff  can  and  does  handle  special 
requests. 

We’d  like  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can. 


128  Passaic  Avenue  / Fairfield,  NJ  07006  / USA 
201-228-5404 


OUR  FAVORITE  AD 


BY  EDWARD  T.  THOMPSON 

Editor-in-Chief,  Reader's  Digest 


If  you  are  afraid  to  write,  don’t  be. 

If  you  think  you’ve  got  to  string 
together  big  fancy  words  and  high- 
flying phrases,  forget  it. 

To  write  well,  unless  you  aspire 
to  be  a professional  poet  or  novel- 
ist, you  only  need  to  get  your  ideas 
across  simply  and  clearly. 

It’s  not  easy.  But  it  is  easier 
than  you  might  imagine. 

There  are  only  three  basic 
requirements: 

First,  you  must  ittmt  to  write 
clearly.  And  I believe  you  really  do, 
if  you’ve  stayed  this  far  with  me. 

Second,  you  must  be  willing  to 
work  hard.  Thinking  means  work- 
and  that’s  what  it  takes  to  do 
anything  well. 

Third,  you  must  know  and  fol- 
low some  basic  guidelines. 

If,  while  you’re  writing  for  clar- 
ity, some  lovely,  dramatic  or 
inspired  phrases  or  sentences  come 
to  you,  fine.  Put  them  in. 

But  then  with  cold,  objective 
eyes  and  mind  ask  yourself:  “Do 
they  detract  from  clarity?”  If  they 
do,  grit  your  teeth  and  cut  the  frills. 

Follow  some  basic 
guidelines 

I can’t  give  you  a complete  list  of 

“dos  and  don’ts”  for  every  writing 
problem  you’ll  ever  face. 

But  I can  give  you  some  funda- 
mental guidelines  that  cover  the 
most  common  problems. 

I.  Outline  what  you  want  to  say. 

I know  that  sounds  grade- 
schoolish.  Bur  you  can’t  write  clearly 
until,  before  you  start,  you  know 
where  you  will  stop. 

Ironically,  that's  even  a problem 
in  writing  an  outline  (i.e.,  knowing 
the  ending  before  you  begin). 

So  try  this  method: 

• On  3"x  5 "cards,  write— one 
point  to  a card-all  the  points  you 
need  to  make. 

• Divide  the  cards  into  piles— one 
pile  for  each  group  of  points  closely 
related  to  each  other.  (If  you  were 
describing  an  automobile,  you’d 


put  all  the  points  about  mileage  in 
one  pile,  all  the  points  about  safety 
in  another,  and  so  on. ) 

• Arrange  your  piles  of  points  in 
a sequence.  Which  are  most 
important  and  should  be  given  first 
or  saved  for  last  ? Which  must  you 
present  before  others  in  order  to 
make  the  others  understandable  ? 

• Now,  within  each  pile,  do  the 
same  thing- arrange  the  points  in 
logical,  understandable  order. 

There  you  have  your  outline, 
needing  only  an  introduction  and 
conclusion. 

This  is  a practical  way  to  out- 
line. It’s  also  flexible.  You  can 
add,  delete  or  change  the  location 
of  points  easily. 

2.  Start  where  your  readers  are. 

How  much  do  they  know 
about  the  subject?  Don’t  write 
to  a level  higher  than  your  readers’ 
knowledge  of  it. 

CAUTION : Forget  thatold-and 

wrong-  advice  about  writing  to 
a 12-year-old  mentality. 

That’s  insulting.  But  do 
remember  that  your  prime  purpose 
is  to  explain  something,  not  prove 
that  you’re  smarter  than  your  readers 

3.  Avoid  jargon. 

Don’t  use  words,  expressions, 
phrases  known  only  to  people  with 
specific  knowledge  or  interests. 

Example:  A scientist,  using  sci- 
entific jargon,  wrote,  “The  biota 
exhibited  a one  hundred  percent 
mortality  response.”  He  could  have 
written:  “All  the  fish  died.” 

4.  Use  familiar  combinations 
of  words. 

A speech  writer  for  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wrote,  “We  are 
endeavoring  to  construct  a more 
inclusive  society.”  FDR.  changed 
it  to,  “We’re  going  to  make  a country 
in  which  no  one  is  left  out.” 

CAUTION:  By  familiar  com- 
binations of  words,  I do  not  mean 
incorrect  grammar.  That  can  be 
unclear.  Example:  John’s  father 
says  he  can’t  go  out  Friday.  (Who 


can’t  go  out?  John  or  his  father?) 

5.  Use  “first-degree”  words. 

These  words  immediately  bring 
an  image  to  your  mind.  Other 
words  must  be  “translated” 

through  the  first-  degree  word 
before  you  see  the  image.  Those  are 
second/ third-  degree  words. 


First-degree  words 

Second/third-degree  words 

face 

— visage,  countenance 

stay 

— abide,  remain,  reside 

book- 

— volume,  tome,  publication 

First-degree  words  are  usually 
the  most  precise  words,  too. 

6.  Stick  to  the  point. 

Your  outline-  which  was  more 
work  in  the  beginning-now  saves 
you  work.  Because  now  you  can 
ask  about  any  sentence  you  write: 
“Does  it  relate  to  a point  in  the 
outline  ? If  it  doesn’t,  should  I add 
it  to  the  outline?  If  not,  I’m  getting 
off  the  track.”  Then,  full  steam 
ahead-on  the  main  line. 

7.  Be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Whatever  you  write,  shorten - 
ing-condensing-almost  always 
makes  it  tighter,  straighter,  easier 
to  read  and  understand. 

Condensing,  as  Reader’s  Digest 
does  it,  is  in  large  part  artistry'.  But 
it  involves  techniques  that  anyone 
can  learn  and  use. 

• Present  your  points  in  logical  ABC 
order:  Here  again,  your  outline 
should  save  you  work  because,  if 
you  did  it  right,  your  points  already 
stand  in  logical  ABC  order- A 
makes  B understandable,  B makes 
C understandable  and  so  on.  To 
write  in  a straight  line  is  to  say 
something  clearly  in  the  fewest 
possible  words. 

• Don’t  waste  words  telling  people 

uhat  they  already  know:  Notice  how 
we  edited  this:  “Have  you  ever 
wondered  how  banks  rate  you  as  a 
credit  risk  ? V 

• Cut  out  excess  evidence  and 
unnecessary  anecdotes:  Usually,  one 
fact  or  example  (at  most,  two)  will 
support  a point.  More  just  belabor 
it.  And  while  writing  about  some- 


Our  Favorite  AcL.Cont'd. 

thing  may  remind  you  of  a good 
ory,  ask  yourself:  “Does  it  really 
nelp  to  tell  the  story,  or  does  it  slow 
me  down  ?” 

(Many  people  think  Reader's 
Digest  articles  are  filled  with  anec- 
dotes. Actually,  we  use  them  spar- 
ingly and  usually  for  one  of  two 
reasons:  either  the  subject  is  so  dry 
it  needs  some  "humanity”  to  give 
it  life;  or  the  subject  is  so  hard  to 
grasp,  it  needs  anecdotes  to  help 
readers  understand.  If  the  subject 
is  both  lively  and  easy  to  grasp,  we 
move  right  along. ) 

• Look  for  the  most  common  ivord 
masters:  windy  phrases. 


if 

MANY  PEOPLE  ARE  LIKE  MONEY: 
IF  NOT  KEPT  BUSY,  THEY 
T OSE  INTEREST. 


• Look  for  passive  verbs  you  can 
nutke  active  . Invariably,  this  pro- 
duces a shorter  sentence.  “The 
cherry  tree  was  chopped  down  by 
George  Washington."  (Passive 
verb  and  nine  words. ) “George 
Washington  chopped  down  the 
cherry  tree.”  (Active  verb  and 
seven  words. ) 

• Look  for  positive  /negative  sections 
from  which  you  can  cut  the  negative. 

• Finally,  to  write  more  clearly  by 
saying  it  in  fewer  words:  w'hen  you’ve 
finished,  stop. 

* * * 

TESTING  PRECIOUS  METALS 

First,  test  to  see  if  the  piece  is  solid 
or  plate  gold.  To  do  this,  file  a notch 
on  the  piece  and  apply  a drop  of  nitric 
acid.  If  the  metal  turns  bright  green, 
that  means  gold  plate  on  copper,  pink- 
ish-cream means  gold  on  silver.  If 
there  is  only  a slight  reaction  (like  a 
soft  sizzling),  this  indicates  a solid 
gold  alloy  of  10k  or  below. 


Only  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
chemical  reaction  whatsoever  do  you 
move  on  to  the  second  stage  of  tests— 
for  alloys  above  10k.  To  determine 
the  alloy,  rub  the  piece  on  the  test 
stone  and  make  an  adjacent  mark 
with  the  testing  needle  (see  photo  #1) 
closest  in  gold  content  to  that 
stamped  on  the  piece.  Next,  using  an 
aqua  regia  solution  (three  parts  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  one  part  nitric 
acid),  draw  a streak  across  the  two 
marks  (see  photo  02).  If  the  gold  rub- 
bing reacts  sooner  than  the  gold 
needle  mark,  you  know  the  piece  of 
jewelry  has  a lower  karat  alloy  and 
must  make  another  test  to  see  how 
much  lower.  Only  when  the  reaction 
between  both  marks  is  the  same  can 
you  be  sure  what  the  karat  fineness 
is. 

As  for  silver,  testing  is  much  sim- 
pler. Just  file  a notch  in  the  piece, 
then  apply  a drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  it 
is  sterling,  it  turns  a cloudy  cream 
color;  if  plated,  the  base  metal  turns 
green. 

MIXED  GREENS 
ARE  GOOD  FOR 
YOU— -ESPECIALLY 
THOSE  FIVES, 
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NUMISMATIC  NEWS 
COINS  MAGAZINE 

Reliable. 

WORLD  COIN  NEWS 
COIN  PRICES 

Authoritative. 

BANK  NOTE  REPORTER 
STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 

Definitive. 

COINS 

These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 

when  collectors  think  of  Whitman’s 

PAPER  MONEY 

reference  books.  The  collector  and  Whitman 

GUIDEBOOK  OF  FRANKLIN 

are  old  friends.  For  more  than  35  years 

MINT  ISSUES 

we’ve  been  the  source  for  dependable 
information  on  coin  and  currency  values. 

OLD  CARS 

Our  books  set  the  standard  for  the  hobby. 

CAR  EXCHANGE 

They  also  make  collecting  interesting  and 

OLD  CARS  PRICE  GUIDE 

fun  and  our  coin  storage  products  protect 

TRUE  WEST 

the  value  of  your  collection. 

FRONTIER  TIMES 

Look  for  the  Whitman  signature  when  you 

OLD  WEST 

want  to  be  certain. 

krause  publications 

Phone  715-445-2214  lola,  Wisconsin  54945 

Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 



standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD. By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated, 8V2  x 11". 
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PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 
with  valuations.  252  pages  , 

8 1/2x11"’. 
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Custom  Editions  from 
The  Franklin  Mint 


Custom-designed  commemorative  medals; 
crafted  to  your  order  and  struck  to  your  edition  limits, 
in  silver  and  other  precious  metals. 


Send  inquiries  to:  William  F.  Krieg,  The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Or  call  collect:  (215)  459-6120. 


